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ABSTPACT 



Although schools are not businesses^ demanis for 
accruntabili*- V have led schools to adopt businesslike practices tjiat 
may be inimical to education, Onlike businesses, schools do not have 
unambiquousr superordinate obiectives (such as profit). Furthermore^ 
♦:hev cannot easily reiect umprofitable customers or change their 
products, cannot restrict themselves to a hoqiogeneous student 
population in order to make possible a uniform process and output^ 
ard cannot operate under managers untrained in the goods and services 
^o be produced. Despite these differences, schools do act like 
businesses in a. number of ways,- They maintain corporate-like secrecy 
about the different costs of resources allocated to the instruction 
of each incjividual student, they manipulate the curriculum to improve 
public relations, and thev shunt students from one learning track or 
class to another to save resources. Schools also resemble busiriesse;^ 
when they define their educational products narrowly (to iacrease the 
appearance of accountability while decreasing the need to be 
accoun^^able) , and when they proceed as though the school's 
re^ponsib^ 15 ty consisted in efficiently performing its traditional 
tasks and keeping the^ community happy while leaving the hard 
decisions as to the role of education to others, (Author/PSD) 
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r'rob.lem-oolvin^ ivtrato^^i-or. Lsomo times have, a way oV r.JiininK livo^ oV their 
own quite apart from the problems which they were oi^if-ina.lly desi^!;aedUo Golve* 
The einphasii> upon precise decodint^ skilic thwv. may come at the expense, ot^ 
attention to what a child iL; reading or to whether it i^^ worth rcadiu^'-'i Krforts 

to improve teacher competency i3omehow ^-ot translated inVo requirementn 'that 

'i 

teacher education, pro (:;rainG be competency-based, not thM.t they have as their 
outcomes 9ompetencies that are important ;uid that pK^mote learning. Sin^dlarly 
emphase.r,' upon questioning skills and cocnitive strate^ries in teaching so'^netim^s 
seem to/obscin^e questions abojit the worth of the content of the lessons |.n 
■which ^or\- demonstrates those skills and strategies. In general it is all too 
easy to pursue some ' problem-solving strategy with suc^i vigor that we are iun- 
aware of concomitant ' and probably unintended outcomer. which we woiad not \ 
have, overtly adopted as goals when we adopted the problem-solving strategj^. 

_ A case in point is the frequent admonition that the school be business-like 
witho'ut ascertaining what the implications for the curriculiun are of beco|ming 
businesslike^.^ Being businesslike becomes a good in its own right, enabliing 
one to neglect' its consequences as though a good means guaranteed a good bnd. 

\ The present study attempts to identify what it metms to be businessliike 
by identifying the major assumptions of the for-prolit business that mighft be 
adopted by schools, to exairline the appropriateness of those assumptions fpr 
schools, and to .identify the implications for the school and its curriculjuin "^^^ * 
as the school comes increasingly to opelrate on the basis of those assUmptkons . 
Obviously changes in schooling- canfiot be explained solely on the basis of! Efforts 
to be more businesslike, but" it is important to understand those efforts ^md' 
how they influence the school *s perennial problem of Jurying to deliver 
instruction that is appropriate for a vide variety of students. ' I 



Some would ar^^ue that societiy'ti yoimg ulioiild be sehoolod in an inLjtitution 
which approximator. Society writ Dmall^ in one 'which differentiates among and 
rewards atudonts on b^ises comparable to -those used in the larger society; and 
in a society vhoGc major nongovernmental organizations are corporate bureaucra- 
cies, that mdnns for-profit, corporate busine^^s mode Ls should be employed in ^ 
schooling! Although not all would agree on the reasons for and thc^' justice 
of tlie inevitable nonegalitarianisnl of the resulting schools, probably they* 
would agree that the inequalities among individuals and social groups which 
occur in -'the society at large would tend to be present in the scliools. The 
more the schools adopt the prevalent organisational models of the society, 
thV? more^the virt.u^js and defects of the society will be -present in the school. 

' A© a* guide through the following analysis, a preview of the conclusion 
will be useful: * Although the assumptions of tKe for-profit business are 
inapSpropr^ate at several points and although the schools cannot follow them 
in the more obvious ways that a business does, the school behaves as a true 
. nacrocoam. of the total society and acts upon those assumptions within the 
-i-School through the ^modification pf the curriculum. 

^PrC^bably th^^ost impol^tant of these assumptions is that profits may-be • 

used^ as ,a reasonable superord^-n^te objective to evaluate both the total 

'a 

enterprise and the contributions of individual components t^o the larger under- 
taking. .-Although a number of versions o^f the superordinate goal for S'chools 
are available — ranging^ from educating . the child to mefet his own and society's 
needs to teaching the child the "basics" — '* none offers the guidance to 
evaluate both subordinate objectives and the means devoted to achieving them 
that^is available to any business with' its overall profit goal. One usually 
can .estimate -rather precisely the profits contributed by/each product and 
service line, by each subdivision of the corporation, to the unifying profit 



goal,. No tt'tfril)4j{|fttt^ poosible ainouK^tho dozon or l'jo subdivif^ions 

ot a ^^•^■^'^^iffS^!^ does, one compare the relative per fonnauceG of the 

music, Innguaj^"^!^ drivers education, and interscholastic ' 

athletic program'<ii^..;??lj»,;'Jheir individual contriliutions to the goal of the jjchool?. 
The business parallel breaks 'down very c^learly at this poiiit. Although 
have available ' figures on the costs of "production" for students in the 
n.ggrega$e >the cc^|;,b of schooling any specific -child are usually unknown and 
.probably for very good reason. The program^ listed above wou^^d have veiy 
dlff<?rent per student cQsts based on varying student-teacher ratios, equipment 
and materials costs, capital facilities cosf^s, and ancillary costs (e.g., buses) 
if the c'orporate model ^were' followed, not only would we know what each part of 
each program costs', but by simple addition we could compare the resources 
being devoted to any' given child. However if these . data 'were known within 
the. school, they probably would be withheld from the taxpayers just as corporate 
reports usually conceal or disguise as much as possible anything that might up- 
set the stockholders. » 

Imagine the consternation among parents if they were able to cV^mpare the 
resourc^es devoted to their respective children, especia^lly if one/ parent's , 
child participated in interscholas tic athletics or took honors* courses taught 
by ihe most experienced and highly trained ~ and therefore most highly paid — 
teachers, while the other parent's child tobk courses for the academically 
unpromising with less expehsive teachers and participated in no expensive 
elective programs, whether for lack of 'interest, ability, or some requisite^ 
grade point average. 

In one sense there is an overall profit goai fol- the school comparable to 
that of : the business world, although one really has to strain for ah analog 
to compare corporate dividends with taxes not paid by the citizens of the 



sponao;^ing political subdivision. The capital at! c lunula t ion reflected in rising 

stock pricesr miglit' be thought of as analogous to enhanced real estate values 

■ ' ' ' - ^ ,1 . . 

that can be»-attributed t6 the reputation of the schools. However, one might <^ 
make a better case for there being parallels between corporate image advertising, 
which' attempts to build a positive image for the total corporation without 
reference, to specific ^ products and services , and the school's "commtinity 
entertainment^* program such aotirvities as marching band programs and 
•intervarsity athletic^ wheng;^r they requiro' timq and resources from both 
school and students disproportionately greater than v^hat one could reasonably 
expect students to gain from those activities. 

To whatever extent the community is influenced by lowered taxes , by i the 
relation between the- perceived quality of a neighborhoojl and its 'schools, 
and by the public relations efforts of athletics and the ] ike , these influ- 
ences operate without any precise estimate of the contribution of ihdi-vidual 
programs to the total value of schooling, without any revelation of the variation 
m resources devoted, to individual 'students , and througn) a system of communica- 
tions-.that is as tightly restricted as is that which exists between a corpora- 



tion and its stockholders. 

/ This last point is of particular interest. Despite the longstanding . 
complaint from educators that school boards* politicians, and other citizens 
do not understand the\ nature and problen^ of schooling or the dislocations 
created by political and legislative constraints upon the school, the school 
passes up the opportunity to instruct future (^itizens in such'matters by 
excluding schooling from those subjects 'deemed fit for inclusion in the 
curriculum. Thus each generation of citizens spends a huge portion of pre- 
adulthood in an, institution which fails to instruct that generation in the 



i>roblema of educational finance, of t^^orminin^■^ the ^urriciilimi, of resppnci- 
ing to clear societal necds^, pf dellvej^ing approj^riato instruction in a 
^ dysfunctional organizational pattern moro appropriate fti^^ batch work in a 
factory than for instructing children with great differences in abi.\ity, value 
fmnily support, tmd goalo- ^However, to do so would reveal those variations 
in opportunities and resources which some would cite as proof of a lack of 
equality of opportimity. The school that reveals its own contributions to ' • 
the inequities o'f society and to the juaintenance of those power relationsh:i.ps 
upon which those ineqiiiiies are based will surely discredit itself by that 
act-- In true -business fashion, the school avoids involving its stockholders 
and customers in the- problems of the corporation, and thus the role of the 
school IS neglected In our most^ important coimnoh institution of schooling. 
And so it seems that the school, lacking an unambiguous superordinate 



objective like* profit, substitutes its own organizational welfare and then 
proceeds much afterr the manner of a for-profit corporation- 

A second major assumption describes the extent of control a business 
has over its own destiny through its choice of customers and subordinate 

- V 

obJecti-Ves. Stated more precisely, to be businesslike is to presetiye and 
exercis§ the right 'to neglect^ the unprofitable customer and to pursue pnly 



those subordinate objectives which, may be"eTf iciently achieved. 

A business stakes out a market of customers that it can serve at a profit 
and neglects others who are so cost-ly to serve that ^^they cannot or will, not 
pay enough for goods ^d services to return a profit considered rejaa^E^le 



by the business. Thus^aqh business tries to m^-ximize the nvunber O'f customers 

it can serve at low cost-and minimize the number at greater than average- cos t . 

^■„-.- 

Casinos, for example, have the legal right to exclud^e»customers who de.-<^^'se 
^card-counting systems which improve their chances to ,bea^ the house.* itligh 
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t coots are xv^ed to discourage ismall ln\yer^SUhilo discounts .encouXige the 



more profitable, high volume buyer. Restauriuits use a cover charge, tc/ ^.et rid/ 
of customers who would not spend enough to satis'fy the restaurateur. Lovely 
shopping centers, discount houses, abundant legal ,^ medical , and banking 
services, an^ a host of other enterprises tend to exist convenient to the 
afflucnt'^ut not in poor rural or inner city arefis where the proportion of un- ^ 
profi(table customers is too. high. 

This assumption is so widely ^eld that when its observance will tend to 
deprive substantial numbers. of people of higlily valued goods and services, \^ 
we either publically own the business (e.g., municipally owned seWers and 
waste treatment plants or the federal postal service), grant a regulated 
monopoly to a corporation (\3.g., the telephone system), Qr subsidize;, the 
business (e.g., medicare), all to guarantee the serving of bKth profitable 
and unprofitable customers. In the case of the telephone system, many citizens 
could not possibly afford the cost of installiilg and maintaining' the service 
to them — especially irf' rural areas — if the true cos\ of these services ■ 
were charged ,each customer. ^ ' ^ • 

Those who do not understand (or etgree'with) this arrangement -j^alce inappro- 
priate comparisons , for example, between the -United Parcel Service (UTS) and 
the United States Postal Service (USPS). The former dogs not 'serve all toros 
and cities, much Idss isolated farm houses, makes only infrequent pigkups anci 
deliveries in low volume areas, and in general provides services only to those 
yareas in vhich it can make a profit. The USPS, however, goes, daily to each 
ba^woods town, to each farm house, regardless of profitability. It may be 
the^ dlise that in one or more respects UPS is more efficient than USPS, but 
r many comparisons of the two are inappropriate because the USPS does not have 

the extensive right to neglect the unprofitable customer. Private entrepreneurs 
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■want to oompoto with USIT., but only in lU'OftUiblo aiAvir, ,md tiofvicea, nuver in 
the big loss aituatioixj . 'nie re'uiTt of nuch compot)i l.ion , if it, were pormittod " 
woiLld leave USPS with all Itsi "louera" mul a r.nuiUer share of profitable 

^customerti. ■lliir, voald be a claasiie eaiJO of "lemon" socialism: Any f^^oodr, that 
can be praduced or miy nerviceu that can be delivered at, a profit Ghoul.d be 
part of the private sector; "lemonn" — improfitablc euLerprisec — belong in 

the .public Gector. Obvioutily the 'chief outcomes of "lemon" Gocialiam ai.-e 

t - ■ ' 

(1) the establinhment'of public inctituLion;.-, which are by creation inefficient ' 
^ \ -* 

(\nd Icr,:^ productive than the private sector and (2)' the concentration " of 
"lemoniT," in the public sector/ , ' , 

Similarly inappropriate comparisons are f^^ii-queatly made between public 
and private schools, the latter ha\T.ng and t?xercisin- the right to exclude 
the 'unprofitable customer, the ultimate threat being to expel, a child, thereby 
forcing him to attend a public school. Clearly the word "unprofitable" is 
used in an unusual way here, especially when the private school is a nonprofit 
institution. An unprofitable customer becomes' one who is so. costly to serve 
that the^school .is unprepared to devote sufficient resources to that student 
to enable him toachieve success. Thus a^private , school might require letters 
of .reference, a transcript of previous academic performance, and/or a personal 
interview. It might require tuition payments large enough to guarantee that 
the student either comes from those socioeconomic groups whose young' are most 
likely to have academic success or else require tHat the family show some 
kind of commitment to the child's schot)ling through tuition payments proportionate 
to family income or through enduring scholarship ai5plication procedure^. Some- 

s. 

times higher and more arbitrary,, standards of behavior, dress, and academic 

>< . 
performance are used. -to increase the likelihood of enrolling only students for 



whom t4io^ coi5ti3 oT Liohotvl iuf'; to the school arc minimal juul acooptM'ibU? . 

lliic selectivity is quite in contrast to that of the pubiic school,, which 

'iu, to use the environmonta.l.i ct * g name for the ocean, the "ultimate sink." 

ITie publie school has no such broad, easily exercisetl powori> of exclusion aiui 

* 

must receive^ those stutlents who are. rejected by^, or expelled from private 
schooli*;. ITie interventions of i-awyers and courts have (greatly restricted the 
public schools' powers of expiLls^ion,^Guspension , and other punislunent, making, 
the difference between the student bodies of pri-yate and publ^^ic schools even 
greater in many cases. The number and kinds of students to whom .the public 
scJi^ols must deliver services are constantly 'being increased by ^ lega'L mandate , 
and typically these additions are iinprofi table c astbmers that the public 
seliool vfuust accept because these services usually cannot be delivered effi- 
ciently in the private sector. Most programs for the handicapped fall into 
.this category, although a handicapped student may be a profitable customer for' 
a private school if the child^s parents are able to pay tuition high enough to 
allow the school a profit or at least does not cause the school to lose money. 
-The academically unpromising student .who requii-es extraordinary instructional 
means might be^a profitable customer provided he comes with sufficient financial 
resources. . * * * . . 

The proposals for free choice among competing public and private schools' 
based on a voucher system neglect this fundamental right .to reject the unprofit- 
able customer, just as do proposals that would evaluate and reward schools and 
teachers on the b^sis of the achievement of their students, school or ' . 

teacher would willingly accept a student^ if the excessive costs "of serving 
that .student were^to come out of the school's or teacher's pocket. In the 

a 

voucher case guaranteed admission to any school would have to be accompanied by 
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free trmiiiportat.lon to the iJehooI of choice or t^e result would be a kiud of"" 
de facto GOf^re^::at.loii with th^ "b«st*' sehooh. , like the uieeirt shoppiu^T ceuters 
and iiupermarketi;, in pro>>:imity to thor>e uei|i-hborhoods from whieh prof! table 
cULaomo^rL> would be most likely to come, ^^Ai^^ a'bility to exclude euro J led 
Gtndonts" wlien they 'prove to be unprofitable would, have to be modified to pre- 
vent yoine schools from becowinc la-timate sinks foi- those unprofitable customers 

■ rejected by^ other schools^, v. ^ 
\ ' ' " 

Mthough the^ public school's -richt to^ exclude luiprofitable clientfj is 
severely limited; there is an intraschool exercise of this power which ^::oes on 
constantly as students are r>hiuited from program to program, class to class. 
The most obvious example, would be the athletic program. Usually th'e nnore a 
student needs excellent instruction, elaborate facilities and help witli his 
.diet in o^^der to develop his muscles and athletic skills, the less likely he 
is to receive them. Instead of an instructional si^tuati-on with , trainers , the 
latest protective and training equipment, classes withr a low student-teacher 
ratio, and concTern for diet, the athletically unpromising student is thrown 
into a typical physical education class others of his- ilk where the student- ^ 
teacher ratio is veiy high and the inst.ructional program frequently is more 
recreational than educational. Any high school department which jealously 
guards entrance to its mos^l academically respected course-s fs operating on ' 
the same principle, and, interestingly enough, the exclusion 'is justified, by 

lack Qf ability^of the student, on the assmption tliat he or she cannot 
Jea^rn the desired^terial . The work of Bloom and colleagues would suggest ' 
thatVany of these excluded students can"" master these ..courses given enough time, 
appropriate instruction, and feedback with corrective instruction, but the need 
for these addi tionaV^resources seems sufficient to jui^tify rejecting 'feuch 
students as unprofitable, ^ 



1> 
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^PfiraLIo.l to the rlrjit t(^ reject , tJu^' \iupro fitubic c\u'. t.omer is the ri^^ht 
of H b\u3inei3i'. te purmie onXy" thor.e .subordinate objpctivei', wliieh may' be 
e rri,cieivtly achieved — that'ii;,^ the costs I' nchio vi^^^ them are such that 
a profit cim be imidv., A corporation imiy .at some point ,in its history eom- 
plotely abandon tho s\ibordinate objectives it hnd at i ts • fo\indin;:^ '^nd adopt 
other, more profitable objectives. Thus a Swift can be/^^in existence in the 
'fresh meat business, evolve into Esmark while adoptinj^ a wide range o'f 
suboijdinate objecti^ves (e.^;., meat packa^^n^^, dair^ and poultry products, 
edible oils, fertilizer, adhesives, specialty chemicals, dental equipment^ ^ 
women*s underwear ?ind "personal" . products , and ener^::y), and then fvbandon the 
fresh meat business altogether except as a minority t^tockholder in i sep^vvate 

J 

company. Even when abandoning a subordinate obj^ective -means:, financial losses 



\ 



^ fronf closing a plar^t aiid social losses from incrbased iinemploynient and reduced 
,tax revenues, businesslike behavior dictates that ■ one is justified in aband®n- 
ing any subordinate objective which , ceases to contribute to t^he superordinate 
goal (profit) and is justified in adopting any ^^ubordinat.e objective whi^h 
.can be efficiently achieved, no matter its lack of kin3hip with other, sub- 
ordinate objectives or the, historic nature af th^ corporation. 

Because schools lack the .ability to reject the \jnprof itable client ^ . 
completely and seem X.o have some objectives that regain* fairly stable over 
time- (literacy^ civic skills, mathematical skills, etc.), they typically lack 
the capacity to q^andpn most ob Jecti ves , , at least \{ith the suddenness and 
completeness df a corporation. Obyious exceptions wou^l/T^ a district ^s" 




decision not to offer Latin or driver*s training.br to close elementary school 



libraries. The same is not true for adopting objectives , however, as new 
ones are someti-mes imposed abruptly and completely '^upon ^he school by * 



Koverninen,tal action regardless of the resulting distortions from the forced 
• reailocation of limited' resources . Busing and mi nstr earning are obvioiis 
^ .exanples\ both* interventions which force schools to adopt subordinate objec- 
tives (^d unprofitable customers thereby) that sound business practice would 
neglect, much as corporations neglect profit-reducing safq^y, pollation, and ' 
performance. standards until they are forced to deal with them 

However, one again finds the business practice in adjustments internal to 
•the -school that provide the capacity for the school to become more efficient 
.by dropping some objectives for any group of students who are particularly 
unprofitable. ^ Thus certain kirids of mathematics (algebra and calculus, for 
example) are abandoned except for those- frroups that can loarn them without the 
.expenditure of extraordinary resources. Objectives are chosen which can be 
achieved at reasonable expnse for the remaining, presumably less able . I 

students. In effect one-decides that a given Student cannot I6ar« calculus and 
then, by giving him instruction " only in mathematics that does not include or " 
lead to calculus, one guarantees th^ accuracy of one's prediction. 

Mthough the school cannot add and drop objectives with the suddenness and 
completeness of a business, it can and does make adjustments in its curriculum 
to reserve its loftier objectives for those who can achieve them efficiently. 
Thus the curriculum becomes not the answer to "What is mosf worth knowing?" but 
to "How and what can. the respective subpopulat ions of the school bo taught 
efficiently?" ' 

The extensive use of norm-referenced standardized tests greatly enhances 
the school's ability to be buninenslike at this point. f)nce one has adopted 
the ar.sumrrtilon that the school's responsibility Jn to take a normally'^] i:itrihuted 
ntudent population and merely move the mean up, with the nhape of the distribu- 
tion remaining the name and with Individual ntudentn retaining their relative 
pooitionn within it, then a number of practices- become quite reasonable. 



Predictable proportions of low-achieving^, mediocre, and' hi^rh-achieving^ students 
become acc.eptabie, and thus one *can*^djust the curriculum (shift the subordinate 
objectives) for greatest efficiency by expect in little of some and giving them, 
the prograjn to guarantee it and expecting muclT from others and providing the 
resources to maximize their achievement. Thus one may find in the same school 
a low-expectation curricular track for those more or less permanently asi^igned 
to the low-achieving group, a test-specif ic curricular track for- those destined 
to take various tests of presumed excellence (e.g., college entrance examina- 
tions), and an indeterminate curricular track for that great mediocre herd 
. about which reasonable predictions are so much more difficult to make or 
guarantee. The use of norm-referenced tests thereby makes it possible to 

V ... 

tjibandon subordinate objectives which would be CD^nsive to achieve for the 
"slow" students because — by definition — they have^ only limited potential.. 
Again the work of Bloom arid colleagues makes this a most questionable proce- 
dure. .The alternative — the allocation of substantially more resources to 
the "lower** student in order to help him achieve mastery at a higher level — 
Would certainly be less efficient than the businesslike procedure of adjusting 
subordinate objectives to reduce costs. 

Testing further assistr: the internal manipulation of subordinate objec- 
tives by restricting the scope of those objectives. The /^uTiness parallel can 
be seen in the practices of automobile manufacturers. When one returns a 
chu-onically malfunctioning automobile still under warranty to the authorized 
service agency, typically the cor will be repaired to conform to "manufac- 
turer's specifications." There is no inherent responsibility to make the car 
function smoothly, (j^nomically , or safely or to arrange things in such a 
manner that the malady will not reapp<^;ar, only to return the car to manufaG- 
•turer's si)ecirications . On].y when the cumulative costs In dollars o-nd/or 
custcmer sat isf fiction of so doing become important to the manufacturer's 



superordinate goal does it make business sense to redesign andr^trofit that 

\_ 

portion of the car that is' malfunct iorSn^ or cau^inr the malfunction^ Re- 
stricting standardi^d testing in the/elementary school to reading and J 
mathematics, ^bojn rather narrowly defined, effectively relieves the school of 
any public responsibility for more than casual efforts, in social studies, 

■ problem-solving skills, art, music,- science; foreign languages, and *the like*. 
In addition, what it means to' be a good reader Is dafined not in terras of what 

^ one can read and how well, but in terms oi; test scores which give the appear- 
ance of greater clarity and precision while not'^aking clear what is being 
measured. ■ ^ 

,^ pimilor procedures enable manufacturers to giv-? extensive and highly 

specific guarantees which neglect really important objectives ^which the 

customer might have for the product. ' For example., statements of guaranteed 

objectives (warranties) for vacuum cleaners typically make no mention of quiet 

operation nor do the purveyors of additives or food:: that contain them speak 

of the possible l^ffects of those 'additives cfi children prone to hyperactivity. 

This places the business and the school which narrowly but specifically define 

objectives in the seeming paradox of becoming. mor£ accountable by becoming 

accountable for less. 

r 

This narrow specification of subordinate objectives *and the shuntin/'; of 
students among alternative sets of subordinate objectives both serve. to mini- 
mize the coots of schooling, and both demonstrate how the school mimics the 
larger society by allowing or even encouraging the kind of inequality in the 
distribution of educational goods and services that one finds in the business 
world whore clients are rejected and subordinate objectives changed primarily 
in the name of efficiency and profit. ^ 

A third assumption from business is that the efficiont production of goods 
of i^iiform quality requires one to take moasurfis to promote that uniformity of 



input-.and. process necessary to guarantee uniformity of output. Factories are 
situate<f to achieve the lowest possible costs of materials and processing. 
T^e more uniforpi and>pure the raw mater ials , the cheaper will be the process 
which converts them to the desired output. If raw materials require more 
extensive processing, then there must be some compensating reduction in the 
costs of processing (e.g., cheaper .labor or electricity) or marketing (e.g.', 
easier access to markets) to Justify building a factory under such conditions 
of supply. 

One is temptef'd to dismiss this characteristic of the efficient business 
as an inappropriate parallel because the children who come to school are so^" 
. tremendously diverse that no single process or group of processes- could produce 
homogeneous graduates, even if thfit were desirable^ However, as with other . 
elements of being businesslike,' there is evidence that in some ways schools 
have assumed this characteristic. To the extent that schools are bureaucracies 
they specialize ia dealing with the routine — i.e^., with that ,which is ^ 
xjiliform and expected — more than the novel. Schools, bureaucractically assume 
that on event is routine unless the evidence of novelty is overwhelming. Thus 
groups of children begin "dt ac common age and advance more or less together 
through the grades as though the differences among^ learners were not of 'such \x 
, nature or of sufficient magnitude as to require mole than the ministrations of 
a single teacher. The batch system prevails until such time as a child 'provqc 
beyond a doubt that he is not a routine event but is a novel event requiring 
the more individual and professional treatment of a special education classroom 
or some comparable agency. The stability of expectations and treatments (i.e., 
the uniformity of process) is such that for most kids we can predict the rest 
•of their academic coroorn from their third grade reading scores. In a sinp;Le 
middle school ciasnrpom, we find prepuboscont children and nubile adolescents, 
accomplished readers and virtual illiterates, and yet they remain in the some 



batch, receiving the same treatments. Categorizing them into appropriate • 

tracks -changes the composition of the batches somewhat, but instead of radi- ' 

cally modified processes designed to compensate for the deviant input, one 

more typically finds altered objectives.. The wii^maker decides', as it were, ' 

that some grapes were just destined to become vinegar and makes the best of a • 

. ' ■ \ ' \ 

bad situation. • \ . i 

'A fourth' assumption to be explored deals with managers — bow they are 

'trained and howthey relate to their subordinates. Here we find the parallels' 

between- business and public schools more clearly revealed. 

In the modern corporate world , executives move from division to division 

within a corporation and from corporation to corporation on the basis of skills 

that are not necessarily related directly to the goods and> services of the ' 

corporations they managfe. Gerleral Motors doe's not necessarily, look for 

expertise in transmissions or DuPont , in pplymers ,. when selecting managers . • 

Rather an MBA or a law degree serves miich the same function^as a. degree in- clas 

sics in the British colonial empire, a degree which was thought to prepare one 

r ' ■• ^ \ ■ • ' ( 

for most anything important, j? \ 

)\ ■ - ■ • - 

The^e bf the nonexpert. — in the goo4s and serves of the corporation, 
that is —.is mad(? possible by -bureaucrat iz^ng decisions at the- lowest possible 
level, thereby eliminating the need for f^tther dec is ion -moki^ in most situa- 
tions and increasing the homogeneity of .the process . .-Skills and knowledge are • 
encoded in technological processes and work rules in such a, way ^hat the worker 
haq little to, learn arfd few nonroutine events to deal with. . • 

Management thus becomes fina^ial management, 'politics, public relations,/ 
labor law and personnel relations, and similar matters, each of which has its 
counter par t\in the lint of couroea^ would-be school managers take. .No -substan- 
tive knowledg^,of children or youhi/adults or the curriculum or instruction io 
neceonory beyond what one may absorb in a single survey course. Supervision 
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.has become less concerned with instruc\ional content and method an(^ more with 
human relations, as though the objectives an^ skills necessar^-to achieve the 
OT;|;'ani2at4onal goal had somehow been encoded in an invariant process and one 
merely had 'to motivate the Workers to push the buttons a bit more frequently, 
to improve^ coirimunication among them, and to increase ^their trust towards their 
managers.' Likewise, educational administrators are calling themselves managers 
these days, and to paraphrase Don Erickson's comment about research in ediica- ' 
tional administration in his state .of the art^addrer>s on that topic in Toronto 
•at AERA'in 1978, educational administration proceeds as though no one were 

♦involv^^n schools except adults, with almost no attention to instAiction or 

/\ / ^ ' / >. . / ' f " ^' 

to what kind of citizens the. schools are trying to produce. Even^nflict reso 

lution techniques", designed to promote' organizational tranquility, m^sk crucial 
curricular ;s sue when they soothe and hide debates within the school and/or 
community over the'i^eJ-location of resources ai&ong competing subordinate objec- 
tives. ^ ' 

I^obably there are other assumptions which could be fruitfully examined, 
but these-^uff ice to. illustrate that'th^ consequences of bein^ businesslike 
are^xt^hsive and important.. The schools 'do not hd\e an unojnb'lguoup , superor- 



dlnate objective, feanno^t-'gasily reject iiiiprofitable.^ custpmars or^ change theiir 
subordinate objectives,^ cannot choose only a h%nogene6us "Student population to 

make possible a uniform process an^ output, , and need educational leaders as* 

opposed to managers with substantive knowledge of curriculum and instructipn 
And yet they maintain corporate-like secrecy about the costs of reaources 
devoted to individual students and manipulate the curriculmfl for maximum public 
delations value. They det^l with students who would require extraordinary 
rcDourcec to achieve a f^j^en cet of subordinate objectives' by shunting them to 
another set that is leas expensive to achieve -and by defining subordinate 
objectives with a businesslike precision and narrownes's that increases the ^ 
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appearance of accountability while reducing that for whibh the school is to .be 
l)eld accountable. And the|r proceed as though schooling had no controversial 
content, as though all the hard decisions will be made by some external market 
place of consumers and governmental regulators, as though the school's respon- 
sibility consists of being efficient, of performing those tasks which are 
either traditional or imposed by legislatures, and of keeping the community, 
in its most narrow definition, happy. 




